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XVIII. Essay on the Life and Writings of Ferishta. By Lieut.-Colonel 

John Briggs, M.R.A.S. 

Read January 17, 1829. 

During our last session I did myself the pleasure of presenting to the 
Society an autobiographical sketch of Nana Farnevis ; and of elucidating 
the character of Madhu Rao the Great, the prince of Poona, from a series 
of original letters, principally in his own handwriting. 

The interest which those papers excited fully proves,, that the biography 
of celebrated men is an object not only deserving your attention, but, I 
may venture to say, is also one of the most pleasing forms in which infor- 
mation regarding the inhabitants of the East can well be conveyed to the 
learned of the West. It is this conviction that has induced me to submit to 
you the following sketch of the life of the great Muhamedan historian of 
India, commonly known by the name of Ferishta, with some account of 
his writings ; and I feel assured that your attention will be more completely 
roused, when you know that his work, now lying before me, has lately been 
translated, and will in a few days, I trust, be open to your inspection, and 
submitted for your judgment and approval.* 

The singular modesty of this eminent individual, proofs of. which I shall 
have an opportunity of laying before you, prevented him from leaving any 
specific account of himself ; but his anxiety to authenticate facts, and to 
verify his narrative, has frequently induced him to introduce his name, 
whenever he was an eye-witness ; and from these observations we gather suf- 
ficient information to enable us to form a tolerably exact idea of his circum- 
stances, of the advantages he possessed as an historian, and of the qualities 
he brought with him to complete his valuable work. 

Muhamed Kasim, the son of Gholam Ali Hindu Shah, is the real name 
of the person entitled Ferishta. He was born at Astrabad on the shores of 
the Caspian sea ; and at the age of twelve he left his native country, in 
company with his father, on their journey to India. . He must have reached 
Ahmudnuggur in the Deccan, the seat of the Nizam Shahi kings, about the 

* The work here alluded to has since been published by Col. Briggs, under the title of an 
" History of the Rise of the Muhamedan Power in India." 
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year A.D. 15S2 ; and shortly after, his father Gholam Ali being appointed 
private tutor to the prince Miran Hussein, Ferishta and the prince were 
brought up together as schoolfellows. The tutor's son grew in great favour 
with the king ; and on the death of the father he received a commission in 
the royal guard. It is in this capacity we first become acquainted with 
him, in his public character; and as the narrative of the event which led to 
his patron's death, and his own departure from Ahmudnuggur, is extremely 
interesting, I shall give the account of the revolution that took place nearly 
in his own words. 

Murteza Nizam Shah, the king of whom I am about to speak, was com- 
monly called Diwana, or the madman; and the historian offers so many 
proofs of his title to that appellation, that we cannot doubt its justice. 
After giving several instances of his insanity, Ferishta states, "the king 
now took it into his head that his son wished to dethrone him, and he in 
consequence resolved to put the prince to death ; but the minister Sula- 
but Khan always contrived to screen him." At length the king, defeated 
in all his attempts, removed the minister from his office, caused him to be 
imprisoned, and appointed another. Not long after this, the king went into 
his son's apartment while asleep, locked the door, and set fire to the cham- 
ber. The prince contrived to escape out of the window, and fled to 
Dowlutabad. MirzaKhan, the new minister, perceiving the distracted 
state of the king's mind, only waited for some' pretence to raise troops and 
dethrone him. He in consequence wrote to Ibrahim Adil Shah, the king 
of Bijapur, and urged him to march an army to the frontier. This object 
being attained, the minister proceeded to oppose the mock invasion ; but 
halted at Ranury, a town within a few miles of the capital. Ferishta 
observes, "The king, surprised that the army did not move forward, sent 
me to inquire the cause. As the minister knew my attachment to the king, 
and concluded that if I discovered his designs I should make them known, 
he bribed the court favourite, Futteh Shah, to obtain the recal of the army. 
I was in the camp when Futteh Shah arrived, and as the minister saw 
that I penetrated his design, he gave orders to prevent my return. Having, 
however, obtained intimation of his intention to detain me, I made my 
escape during the night. On my arrival in the city, I related what I had 
seen and heard to Futteh Shah, who pretended not to believe me. I re- 
marked that I had no interest or hatred to gratify, which might induce 
me to accuse the minister falsely ; and that the truth of my account would 
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soon appear. While we were talking, intelligence was brought that the 
minister, Mirza Khan, had marched to Dowlutabad, in order to bring the 
prince Miran Hussein, and to seat him on the throne. The king now asked 
my advice how to avert the threatened storm. I replied, that there were two 
measures which occurred to me: first, that the king should leave his retire- 
ment, and march from the city at the head of his guards ; when, probably, 
most of the nobles would desert the minister and join him : to which he 
replied, he was too ill to mount a horse. Secondly, that he should sendibr 
Salabut Khan from confinement, and put him at the head of affairs ; as he 
was beloved and respected by all ranks, who would flock to his standard: 
and his Majesty might proceed in a litter to meet him as far as the fort of 
Junir. The king, approving of this advice, instantly sent off orders to 
release Salabut Khan, and prepared to move himself; when Futteh Shah fell 
at his feet, and weeping said, that should his Majesty quit the palace, the 
guards would immediately seize him, and send him prisoner to the prince, in 
order to pay their court to a new sovereign. On this the king altered his 
intention ; " and resolved to wait in the palace for the arrival of Salabut 
Khan. The, troops, perceiving the king's imbecility, deserted in crowds to 
Dowlatabad ; from which place Mirza Khan hastened to the capital, accom- 
panied by the prince, and arrived before Salabut Khan. At the time he 
came I had the guard of the palace, and wished to defend it ; but being 
deserted by my people, and no one being left with the king but Futteh 
Shah and a very few domestic attendants, opposition was vain. The prince 
and Mirza Khan rushed into the fort, followed by the whole army consisting 
of 40,000 armed men, and put to death without mercy whomsoever they 
found. The prince fortunately recognized me ; and reflecting that we had 
been schoolfellows and brought up together, ordered my life to be spared. 
Having reached his father's presence, the prince treated him, both in word 
and action, with every possible degree of insult. Murteza Nizam Shah 
was silent, and only looked at him with contempt ; till the prince, drawing 
his naked sabre across his breast, said, " I will put you to death." Murteza 
Nizam Shah then breathing a deep sigh, exclaimed, " O thou accursed of 
God ! it were better for thee to let thy father be thy guest for his few 
remaining days, and treat him with respect." The prince relenting for a 
moment at this speech, withdrew from the apartment. Not having patience, 
however, to wait for his death, though he was then ill of a mortal disease, 
he caused the king to be shut into a warm-bath room ; and closing fast the 
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doors and windows, so as to exclude all air, he lighted a great fire under- 
neath, and the king was speedily suffocated. This parricide was perpetrated 
in the year 996 (A.D. 15SS). The deceased was buried with due ceremony 
in the royal gardens ; but his bones were afterwards taken up, and couveyed 
to Kerbela ; where they were deposited near those of his father and grand- 
father. Murteza Nizam Shah reigned twenty-four years and some months." 
This revolution compelled Ferishta to quit Ahmudnuggur ; and he went 
direct to Bijapur, the capital of the Adil Shahi kings ; where he arrived 
in the year 15S9, and was favourably received by the young king Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, then a minor under the tutelage of his ambitious and able 
minister Dilawer Khan. Not long after his arrival the parricide Miran 
Hussein Nizam Shah was put to death by a faction at Ahmudnuggur ; and 
one Jumal Khan, assuming the character of a saint, usurped the control of 
the government. The intimate family connexion which subsisted between 
the kings of Bijapur and Ahmudnugger warranted the interference of 
the former state, and a war ensued. The young king of Bijapur was 
advised by some of his officers to delay an action till the arrival of a body 
of troops, which was expected from the north. The regent Dilawer Khan, 
regardless of the king's wishes, went into battle, but was deserted by several 
officers who had dissuaded the king from engaging the enemy. He was 
defeated ; and, after a gallant struggle, was compelled to quit the field, with 
only, seven persons in his train, among whom was Ferishta himself ; who 
shortly after sunk from loss of blood, owing to the wounds he had received, 
and fell into the enemy's hands. Dilawer Khan, taking the king with 
him, retreated thirty miles during the night. The army from the north 
approaching at this time, the enemy marched to meet it, and this move- 
ment enabled Ferishta to escape : in a few days he rejoined the king of 
Bijapur's army. Dissentions now ran so high between that prince 
and the Regent, that the former resolved to make an effort to esta- 
blish his authority. Ferishta states, " As all the officers of the royal 
household and the body guards were attached to Dilawer Khan, the king 
was fearful of communicating his wishes to them, lest they should betray 
him. After much precaution, he fixed upon two Hindus, common ser- 
vants of no note, to be his confidants on this important occasion. These 
he sent privately to Ein-ul-Mulk, the Amir-ul-Omra,* to complain of 

* Chief of the nobles. 
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the unreasonable conduct of Dilawer Khan ; and received in reply so- 
lemn assurances of support and assistance. After much negociation, 
conducted through the two Hindus, it was agreed that the king should, 
on a certain night when Dilawer Khan was aleep, repair suddenly to the 
camp of Ein-ul-Mulk, which was only a mile distant, where he was to 
be joined by him, by Alum Khan, and by Akus Khan, who all swore 
faithfully to obey his commands. Ibrahim Adil Shah, relying on these 
promises, on the night of the 14th Rujeb 998 (8th May 1590), came out of 
his private apartments, and commanded Kufshdar Khan to bring him a 
horse. The keeper of the stables refused obedience, saying, that he dared 
not comply without the orders of Dilawer Khan. Kufshdar Khan, pro- 
voked at his insolence, gave him several blows j upon which the grooms of 
the stable became terrified, and brought horses immediately. The king 
mounted, and issued forth from his tents attended by his servants. On 
the way Elias Khan, his nurse's son, who was upon guard, ran up to him, 
asked the cause of this movement, and received for answer, 'that the 
present was not a time for explanation ; but he should know if he chose to 
follow him :' which he immediately did, and brought with him something less 
than a hundred horse. When he arrived within a short distance of the 
camp of Ein-ul-Mulk, he halted, till that nobleman with Alum Khan and 
Akus Khan joined him. As soon as the king's march became known, 
several officers, among whom was myself, with about three thousand 
soldiers, hastened to join him during the night. Dilawer Khan gained no 
intelligence of the King's flight till morning ; for his attendants had 
received the strictest orders not to disturb him : a circumstance which 
gave full time for Ibrahim Adil Shah to complete his design. Towards 
sunrise, the minister. being aroused, proceeded with his sons and six thou- 
sand horse, besides a number of elephants, and followed his sovereign, in 
hopes that on his arrival the king would be deserted by his friends, and be 
acrain obliged to throw himself into his hands. When Dilawer Khan came 
in sight of the royal army, the king ordered Ein-ul-Mulk to prepare to 
oppose him -, but that nobleman sent word privately to the minister, offering 
to stand neuter while the other should attempt to carry off the king. Dila- 
wer Khan, encouraged by this assurance, stopped his followers at a little 
distance, and coming on with a hundred horse and four elephants close to 
the king, addressed him, saying, ' that marching at night was extremely 
improper ; and that he hoped the king would now return to his encampment.' 
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Ibrahim, enraged at this insolence, exclaimed, ' Will no one punish this 
traitor ?' Upon which an inferior officer of the body guard, named Adlna 
Khan, spurred his horse up to Dilawer Khan, gave him a wound with his 
sabre, and was preparing to inflict another, when the minister's horse 
rearing at the flashing of the weapon, threw him ; and some of his elephant 
drivers urging their elephants between him and Adina Khan, gave him 
time to escape to his own troops, whom he endeavoured to lead on against 
the king; but they hesitated to assault their sovereign, and many of them 
even deserted to him. Dilawer Khan, overwhelmed with confusion, effected 
his escape to Ahmudnuggur ; but his son Kumal Khan was overtaken at 
Darasun by the royalists and put to death." 

In continuation of the life of Ferishta, we may mention that he attended 
the Princess Begum. Sultana, the daughter of Ibrahim Adil Shah II., from 
Bijapur to Moongi Peitun, in the year A.D. 1604, and was present at her 
nuptials with the prince Daniel, the son of Akber. In the year 1606, he 
proceeded as ambassador to the court of Jehangir, which he overtook at 
Lahore, on its route to Kashmeer. The object of this embassy is not known ; 
but it seems probable that it was a mere mission of condolence on account 
of his father's death, and of congratulation on the prince's accession to the 
throne of the most powerful empire of the East. 

At a very early period of life, Ferishta conceived the idea of writing the 
work which he has left to posterity, as appears from his preface ; which is 
so full of simplicity and modesty, that I shall give it in his own words. 

" Muhamed Kasim Hindu Shah, the most humble subject of this realm, 
begs to state to the learned, that in his youthful days he was early in- 
spired with a desire of compiling a history of the conquests of Islam in 
Hind, and of giving some account of the holy personages who have 
flourished in that country ; but being unable to procure the materials neces- 
sary for such a work at Ahmudnuggur, where he then resided, his wish 
still remained to be fulfilled ; when in the year 998 (A.D. 15S9) he proceeded 
from that city to Bijapur, and was introduced to the prince who was then 
seated on the throne of the latter kingdom. That monarch devoted much 
of his time to the study of history, and frequently heaped favours on this 
author, urging him to complete the object which had ever been uppermost 
in his mind. 

" In order to effect this end, he was directed to obtain historical works 
from all quarters ; and in a short time a vast collection of materials was 
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brought together and minutely examined. Of these not one work con- 
tained the information which was required; for though the history of 
Nizam-ud-Deen Ahmud Bukhshi embraces a great portion of the period 
alluded to, yet it was found so defective in some parts, that the author was 
capable of supplying many of the deficiencies from his personal knowledge 
alone. The desire, therefore, of becoming the historian of the rise of the 
Muhamedan power in India more and more filled the writer's mind, and he in 
consequence began to arrange his materials. And having, in the due course 
of time, brought his task to a close,.he presented this work, in the year of the 
Hijra 1018 (A.D. 1609), under the title of 'The History of Ferishra,' to 
his revered monarch, to whom, his labours are thus humbly dedicated. . 

"As the author conceives it. would be highly, unbecoming in him to 
make comments on. those., writers who. have before touched on the same 
subject, and who have drawn their mantles over their heads- and sunk into 
the slumber of the tomb, he places the finger of silence on his lips, and is 
dumb as to their imperfections. . He. leaves his readers to judge of his 
own performance for themselves; begging them to understand that the 
height of his ambition amounts only to the desire, that his work may rank 
in comparison with theirs, 'as the Caaba at Mecca does with "the holy 
temple at Jerusalem,' and ' as Ali ranks with the prophet Muhamed.' 

" The author's fervent hope is, that these simple and unadorned annals, 
founded on truth, but devoid of all pretensions to elegance of style -or 
beauty of composition, may be acceptable to the prince to whom they are 
dedicated ; and that the contents of these volumes may be disseminated far 
and wide over the regions of the earth." 

In the compilation of this history the following works were consulted : 

1. Turjuma Yemuny. 

2. Zein-ul-Akhbar. 

3. Taj-ul-Maasir. 

4. Mulhikat Sheikh Ein ud Din, of Bijapur. 

5. Tubkat-i Nasiri. 

6. History of Teroze Shah. 

7. Victories of Feroze Shah. 

8. Commentaries of Baber. 

9. Commentaries of Humayun. 

10. History of Mubarek Shah. 

11. A second history of Mubarek Shah. 
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12. Bahmun Nama, an heroic poem by Sheikh Azuri. 
IS. Tarikh Bina-i-Geti. 

14. Siraj ul Tarikh Bahmany, by Mulla Muhamed Lasi. 

15. Tohfut us Sulateen Bahmany, by Mulla Dawud of Bider. 

16. History of a Thousand Years, by Mulla Ahmud of Nineveh. 

17. Rozut us Suffa. 

18. Hubeeb us Sir. 

19. History by Haji Muhamed of Kandahar. 

20. Tubkat Mahmud Shah, of Guzerat, by Nusir Shah. 

21. Memoirs of the Reign of Mahmud Shah of Guzerat. 

22. History of Bahader Shah of Guzerat 

23. History of Moozuffer Shah of Guzerat. 

24. A second history of Moozuffer Shah of Guzerat. 

25. History of Mahmud the Great, of Maudos. 

26. History of Mahmud the Lesser, of Maudos. 

27. History by Nizam ud Deen Ahmed Bukhshi. 

28. History of Bengal. 
20. History of Sind. 

30. History of Kashmeer. 

31. Fowayid ul-fowad. 

32. Kheir ul Mujalis. 

33. History of Kutb Shah. 

34. Sir ul Oarifeen, by Sheikh Jumal the Poet. 

35. Nuska Kutby. 

Besides these, are twenty other works occasionally referred to in his history. 

The work is divided into' an introduction, twelve chapters, and a con- 
clusion. 

The introduction gives some account of the progress of the armies of 

Islam towards India. 

Chapter I. contains the history of the kings of Ghizni. 

II. do the kings of Dehli. 

HI. do the kings of the Deccan. 

XV. do the kings of Guzerat. 

V. do the kings of Malwa. 

VI. do the kings of Kandeish. 

VII. do the kings of Bengal and Behar. 

VIII. do the kings of Multan. 
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Chapter IX. contains the history of the kings of Sind. 

X. do the kings of Kashmeer. 

XL do. an account of Malabar. 
XII. do. an account of the Sauts. 

The conclusion gives some account of the geography and climate of 
India. 

Such is Ferishta's own account of his book. His style, as he truly ob- 
serves, is for the most part simple, and is devoid of that redundancy and 
richness of imagery which so peculiarly distinguishes the Persian language. 
Perhaps sufficient proofs of this have been exhibited in the extracts already 
given ; but there is a desire of adhering to truth, arid of maintaining a 
character for honest independence pervading his work, which is truly 
admirable. As it was notorious that he wrote his history under the patronage 
of Ibrahim Adil Shah II., in whose service it has been shewn that he bled 
as a soldier at the early age of nineteen or twenty ; by whom he was 
selected for the honourable office of escorting his daughter on her progress 
to be married at a foreign court ; and by whom he was appointed ambas- 
sador to the Great Mogul ; Ferishta conceived that these marks of favour 
from his prince might be supposed to influence him in writing the history 
of his own times. To the commencement of that of the kings of Bijapur 
he therefore conceives it incumbent on him to affix the following preface. 
" This humble individual wishes it to be known to those reflecting persons 
who read his work, that as the object of his labours, in the former volumes, 
has been to irive an account of the sovereigns of Dehli, and the Bahmunv 
kings of the Deccan ; so his care in the two remaining ones will be, to write 
a detail of the histories of all the other Muhamedan princes who have held 
independent sway in the different provinces of India : and he proposes to 
begin this part of the work with an account of the illustrious sovereigns who 
have reigned in Bijapur ; for whose prosperity and perpetual welfare he 
prays to Almighty God. Placed as the author is under the protection of 
this family, it might be supposed that he would lavish fulsome encomiums 
on its ancestors, and misrepresent facts, for the purpose of obtaining pecu- 
niary rewards ; but his object is to write truth, and to render his narrative 
clear, in simple and unadorned language. He has fortunately been already 
placed, by the bounty of his gracious sovereign, Ibrahim Adil Shah II., 
above pecuniary desires, and he tramples gold underneath his feet. He 
has nothing more on that score to wish for ; so that he is at iiberty to follow 
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his own inclination, as well as to fulfil the commands of his king, in per- 
forming the task which has been assigned to him." 

How far he maintained his independence I shall proceed to shew by one 
more extract from his works. It has been before related how the regent, 
Dilawer Khan, was defeated by the energy of the young king, who thus 
became uncontrolled master of his own actions. The regent fled to 
Ahmudnuggur, and induced the king of that state to wage war against 
Ibrahim ; who, rinding he had a difficult task to perform in warding off this 
attack upon his dominions, resolved to attempt that by stratagem which he 
was unequal to effect by force. The following is the account in Ferishta's 
own words. " Ibrahim Adil Shah at length finding matters ripe for the 
execution of his design, sent a messenger to Dilawer Khan, requesting him 
to return and again take charge of his affairs; observing, that 'he saw, 
though late, the folly of his conduct, in having listened to the representa- 
tions of designing men against so worthy a servant : and added that, if he 
would once more accept of his office, he might depend on meeting with the 
utmost consideration.'. Dilawer.Khan, overjoyed at this invitation, returned 
for answer, that. if his Majesty would assure him he should not suffer any 
injury in his life or property, he would hasten to throw himself at his feet. 
All the securities he required being granted, the minister, in hopes of once 
more obtaining absolute- power, and establishing an influence over the king 
as formerly, obtained his dismissal from Burhan Nizam Shah, who in vain 
represented to him that he was hastening to his own destruction ; observing, 
that such behaviour as his towards his sovereign could never be sincerely 
forgiven. The minister, disregarding this warning, came to Bijapur, where 
he arrived in the evening, as the king was returning from the garden of 
the twelve Imams to the palace. After having paid his respects,, he- fol- 
lowed on foot in the royal train. When he had proceeded a little way, the 
king called to Elias Khan, and ordered him to show Dilawer Khan a 
specimen of his own favourite punishment, in putting out eyes. The 
minister in vain represented that he -had come to court on his Majesty's 
assurances of pardon and safety* The king told him that he had only pro- 
mised not io injure his life or property, and that depriving him of sight 
would, affect neither. His eyes were accordingly put out ; and he him- 
self was sent a .prisoner to the fortress of Satara, where he remained till he 
died." 

On this occasion Ferishta has indeed fulfilled the promise he made to the 
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world, that he would be influenced by no consideration of partiality to lavish 
unmerited encomium on the family of his prince. There may be some 
persons so fastidious as to condemn him for exposing, in the manner he lias 
done, the treachery displayed, on the occasion just mentioned, by his friend 
and benefactor ; but others will justify his conduct, by asserting that the 
fidelity of the historian predominated over friendship for the individual ; 
and that the love of truth supported him in braving the indignation of an 
incensed master and an absolute despot While we respect this admirable 
trait of Ferishta's character, I would not for a moment imagine that he had 
much cause for apprehension from the patron of literature, to whom we are 
mainly indebted for the work now before us ; for I should be unwilling to 
believe that Ibrahim Adil Shah II., though guilty of revenge, and even of 
systematic deceit towards his greatest enemy, a traitor to his country, and 
who sought to subvert his kingdom, and, perhaps, to deprive himself of life, 
would be capable of so ignoble a deed as to punish the honest historian who 
dared to relate the acts of his reign with truth and impartiality. 

Before I proceed to give an account of the history, it may be proper to 
make some observations on JFerishta's qualifications as an historian. 
• The circumstance of his being born on the shores of the Caspian bordering 
on Persia and on Chorasmia, or Transoxania, rendered him familiar in his 
youth with the Toorky and Persian languages; with the names of places, 
and of tribes ; and with the peculiar habits of those northern races. .. His 
travels through Khorassan, Ghizni, and Peshawur into India, and his 
journeys throughout Hindoostan, afforded him great advantages in point of 
observation ; and with a mind naturally delighting in historical narrative, it 
is not surprising that he should have early formed the design of compiling 
the work which he lived to complete. The scenes he describes in the north 
were acted on a field ever present to his youthful mind ; and his lively 
imagination followed with enthusiasm the glorious marches of Mahmud of 
Ghizni ; or accompanied Baber in all his romantic exploits in Transoxania. 
"When we consider that Ferishta was at once a soldier, a statesman, and a 
scholar, associating all his life with princes and courtiers, that he had 
travelled over the greater part of the country in which the extensive scope 
of his history lies, and that he was an eye-witness to many of the events he 
describes, it must be acknowledged that he came to the task with advantages 
which few historians have possessed before him. 

It is but right to observe, however, that the work has not always been 
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equally well executed ; a defect which is rather to be ascribed to the nature 
of his materials than to his own incapacity. The events of the early periods 
of the history are too much crowded together ; and many trivial occurrences 
that serve to load the work, without adding to its perspicuity, might have 
been altogether omitted without detracting from its value. In the histories 
of the Deccan, Ferishta is full, clear, and entertaining ; and his account of 
the Mogul empire is extremely well written ; while the details of all the 
minor histories are instructive, and tend to elucidate the events of each 
other. All that Ferishta pretends to be is an annalist. He seldom indulges 
in philosophical remarks; but whenever he does, they are judicious and 
evince a strong mind. In many parts of the Deccan history he has traced 
the causes of great political events with an accuracy and perspicuity that do 
him infinite credit ; and for fidelity, impartiality, and simplicity, Ferishta is, 
perhaps, entitled to rank higher than any historian of his country.* 

Having said so much regarding the author, I will now draw a hasty 
outline of the work itself. 

It is not easy, on account of the irregularity of its figure, to convey a 
correct idea of the superficial area, over the history of which Ferishta's 
great work extends ; I shall leave it therefore to the imagination to fill up 
the outline from the following positions. On the extreme west is Hamadan, 
the ancient Ekbatana ; and on the east Chittagong, situated near the Delta of 
the Ganges, at the head of the Bay of Bengal. On the north is Samarkand, or 
Marakanda, in Transoxania ; while to the south it is terminated by the course 
of the Kishna river. These limits extend therefore from the 50th to the 
95th degree of longitude east from Greenwich ; and from the 14th to the 
40th of northern latitude. The population of this vast tract may be roughly 
computed at one hundred and fifty millions. The period of the history 
embraces more than six hundred years, viz. from the year 997" of the 
Christian era to 1609. 



* In preparing for the press the translation which is shortly to appear, I have availed myself 
of my friend Colonel Tod's extensive knowledge of the history of the northern Hindoo nations ; 
and it has been equally satisfactory to us both, to find how much the chain of events, related 
by the Muhamedan historian, derive confirmation from the heroic poems of the Hindoo bards, 
as well as from monumental pillars and tablets of copper and stone, copies of the inscrip- 
tions of which are in the possession of Colonel Tod ; and, I am happy to say, are soon likely to 
meet the public eye, in the interesting and important ' Annals of Itajpootana,' in which he is at 
present engaged. 
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Towards the end of the tenth century, one of the last of the Samanian 
dynasty of Muhamedan kings reigned over Transoxania, and held his 
court at Samarkand ; about which period his lieutenant Subuktugee, 
taking advantage of the minority of his sovereign, declared himself inde- 
pendent, and laid the foundation of the kingdom of Ghizni. Subuktugee 
was the first Muhamedan sovereign who came into hostile contact with the 
princes of India. In the year 979, an indecisive battle was fought on the 
plains of Lurnghau, to the west of the Indus. For twenty years after, peace 
was maintained with the Hindoos ; while Subuktugee was occupied in 
strengthening an empire, then only in its infancy, but which was destined 
eventually to extend over all India. It will be instructive to examine the 
condition of Europe as we proceed in this historical sketch. Edmund Iron- 
side rilled the throne of England, and Robert I. that of France. Otho III. 
had just rendered the German empire elective; and Boleslaus, the first king of 
Poland, was about to ascend the throne. The arithmetical figures now in 
common use, had lately been introduced into the west by the Muhame- 
dans ; but paper had not yet been manufactured in Europe. 

It was at this time that Mahmud, the son of Subuktugee, succeeded 
his father, in the year 998. His reign was one continued course of con- 
quest and military glory. The historian of the " Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire " observes, " his kingdom was enlarged from Transoxania 
to the neighbourhood of Ispahan ; from the shores of the Caspian to the 
mouths of the Indus. But the principal source of his fame and riches, was 
the holy war which he waged against the idolators of India. In this foreign 
narrative," he observes, " I may not consume a page ; though a volume 
would scarcely suffice to recapitulate the battles and sieges of his twelve 
expeditions." 

Of these it may suffice to advert to two in particular : the first is the 
march of three successive months, which brought Mahmud within sight of 
Canouj ; the second, the three years which were consumed in his celebrated 
expedition to Guzerat. It would be wrong to suppose that such campaigns 
were the mere burst of savage hordes, who, breaking forth on a sudden, 
devastate the country they occupy, and pass on to others. On the contrary, 
Ferishta has minutely described the measures taken to provide against the 
contingencies to which such military operations were liable. Supplies not 
only of grain and fodder for the use of the army were carried with it, but 
even of water on some occasions where deserts were to be passed ; and the 
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systematic mode of combat, as well as the discipline observed, evince the 
state of perfection to which the military art had attained at that time in 
Asia.. Nor was the reign of Mahmud of Ghizni famous alone for his 
military achievements : Firdousee, the greatest poet of his country, flourished 
at. his court, together with many other illustrious men of genius and of 
science. 

Mahmud died in the year 1030. Before which event the Suljook Toork- 
mans, issuing from the deserts of Scythia, pressed on his northern frontier. 
His feeble successors not only discontinued all attacks on the Indians, but 
were themselves compelled to defend Ghizni against those of the Toorkmans 
alluded to ; who in the end established a powerful empire, extending from 
Samarkand to the confines of Greece and Egypt. In their progress south- 
ward and westward, whither they were attracted by the fertile plains of Asia 
Minor, the territory in the immediate vicinity of Ghizni was permitted to 
remain in the hands of a line of weak princes ; till their race was finally 
extirpated by that of Ghor ; the last of the Ghiznevide princes meeting his 
death in the year 1160. Of the conquests of Mahmud in India the 
Punjab alone remained to his successors ; while the remaining provinces of 
Hindoostan continued unmolested by Muhamedan invasion for the long 
period of a century and a half. 

The Ghori empire was established on the ruins of that of Ghizni, in 
the year 1145 ; nearly a centuiy after the invasion of England by William 
the Conqueror : up to which period India had not suffered from any irrup- 
tion of the Muhamedans subsequently to the death of Mahmud the 
Great. Despotisms of recent origin are always vigorous ; thus, not only 
did the race of Ghizni fall beneath the power of Muhamed Ghori, but 
India itself was destined again to feel the destructive effects of the Muha- 
medan armies. 

It was in the reign of Henry II. of England, that Muhamed Ghori 
led his hordes across the Punjab, and penetrated into the provinces of 
Dehli and Ajmeer. Unlike his prototype, Mahmud of Ghizni, Muha- 
med Ghori was not always victorious. On one occasion he sustained so 
signal a defeat from the Hindoos, that he was himself left for dead on the 
field of battle. He escaped however ; and the Raja of Delhi being slain 
in action, he was enabled to advance the seat of his government from 
Lahore to that capital. Muhamed Ghori met his death from the hands 
of a Hindu assassin, in the year 1206 ; and the Ghiznevede empire being 
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thus shaken by intestine commotion, afforded to Ybuk, a slave of Mu- 
hamed's, the opportunity of proclaiming himself king of Dehli; at a 
period somewhat anterior to the -signature of Magna Charta by King John 
in England. A succession of princes reigned in Dehli, continually engaged 
in extending their dominions, and in propagating the Muhamedan faith:, the 
progress of both these objects, however, was comparatively slow. No Mos- 
lem general had yet ventured to cross the Nerbudda ; and the Hindoo 
territories of the Deccan still remained unpolluted by the presence of the 
carnivorous Muhamedans, at a time when the kingdom of Dehli had attained 
a degree of power not generally understood. England had just added Wales 
to her territory through the prowess. of Edward the first, when we find India 
subjected to an invasion of the Moguls of the race of Zengiz Khan. . The 
power of the king of Dehli, . however, enabled him to repel the repeated 
incursions of these hordes, not unfrequently exceeding one hundred thou- 
sand in number; while it was the boast and glory of Bulbun that his court 
afforded a safe retreat to thirteen sovereign princes of the West;- who, ex- 
pelled from their dominions by the victorious arms of Zengiz, had found an 
honourable asylum under the shadow of his bounty. In 1294, about the 
period when the Turks founded the Ottoman Empire in the West, Alla-ud- 
Deen, Prince of Dehli, made a rapid incursion into the Deccan, and first 
penetrated to Devaguri, since, called' Dowlutabad. The information ob- 
tained in this expedition led to others after the accession of Alla-ud-Deen 
to the throne ; and in less than fifty years from that time, the Muhamedans 
had levied tribute from the Hindu princes as fir south as the river Kishna. 
But it is the nature of despotism to bear within itself the germs of its own 
destruction. The power of an unlimited monarchy is but ephemeral ; since 
it is liable to terminate with the existence of the individual who holds the 
sceptre. The successors of Aila-ud-Deen were incapable of sustaining the 
weight of the empire which their forefathers had acquired ; and the unwise 
and capricious rule of Muhamed Toghluk,. though the. most accomplished 
prince that ever sat on the throne of India, led to the r dismemberment of 
an empire, which justly excited the wonder of the East. Previously, to his 
death in 1348, Bengal, Guzerat, and the Deccan, had declared themselves 
independent ; and before the conclusion of the fourteenth century, the 
territory of the mighty Prince of Dehli, limited to within a few miles. around 
the capital, became an easy prey to the arms of Timoor; who found so little 
remaining of the splendour and power of the famous state of Dehli, that he 
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quitted it in a few days, not even considering it necessary to leave a single 
soldier behind him to the east of the Indus. During these commotions 
thirteen kingdoms and six independent Muhamedan principalities had been 
erected in different parts of the empire. The feeble possessors of the throne 
of Dehli, though unable to maintain their own authority, laid claim to the 
obedience of all these petty states ; and efforts were made by them at 
different periods to recover their lost dominions. Their power, however, 
had vanished ; and rose and fell alternately, till the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when it finally passed into the hands of a new race. 

At that time Kashmir, Multan, Sind, Guzerat, Malwa, Behar, and Ben- 
gal, had each its sovereign to the north of the Nerbudda ; while in the 
Deccan, the cities of Burhanpur, Elichpur, Ahmudnuggur, Bidur, Hydera- 
bad, and Bijapur, were become the capitals of independent states, derived 
from the fallen empire of Dehli. Of each of these kingdoms Ferishta has 
thought it necessary to write a separate history ; and his method of arranging 
this part of his work shews great judgment; while the narratives themselves 
evince an indefatigable spirit of enquiry, and often a great knowledge of the 
human heart. There is indeed, in my opinion, no point in which Ferishta 
so far excels all other oriental historians, as in the judicious and excellent 
remarks which he makes on the characters of individuals. His observations 
are generally free from prejudice, and always full of candour and sincerity ; 
and it was on this account, perhaps, that he thought it right, as it was 
certainly judicious, to abstain from making any remarks on the personal 
character of his patron and prince, Ibrahim Adil Shah II. His singular 
good taste in this respect, and the impartiality with which he weighs the 
actions of Muhamedans of all sects, although himself of the Sheea persuasion, 
and living among Soonies, by whom the former were always more or less 
persecuted, must raise the character of Ferishta very high in the scale of 
historians. 

The period to which I have brought the abstract of the work is by far 
more interesting than any other in the history. In the latter end of the' 
fifteenth century, when the several minor kingdoms of Hindoostan were in 
the zenith of their glory, the Portuguese first reached the Indian shores ; 
and for more than a century continued to monopolise the intercourse 
between the East and the West. Their connexion with the Muhamedan 
sovereigns of the western coast of the Peninsula, is doubly interesting ; as 
we obtain from the pages of Ferishta details explanatory of the imperfect 
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chronicles of the "Western invaders. The Portuguese in 1498 found the 
Hindus highly civilized, and well skilled in the arts of war, commerce, and 
navigation. Their merchant ships traded in great numbers, even to the 
vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope ; and their navigators used nautical 
instruments superior to those of Europe. They describe the Indian vessels 
as having more guns, and being as well equipped as their own. They used 
fire-ships in action ; and in 1508 distinct mention is made of the Muhame- 
dans using "grenadoes" and other fire-works. 

Don Alfonso Albuquerque, one of the greatest men of his age, so strongly 
attached the natives of India to him, that availing himself of the animosity 
existing between the Hindus and Mussulmans, he employed eight hundred 
of the former on board his fleet, ten years after the first arrival of Vasco de 
Gama on the coast. Two years afterwards he captured Goa from the Mu- 
hamedan king of Bijapur ; and such was the good feeling subsisting be- 
tween him and the native Indians, that he entrusted the fort to four hun- 
dred European Portuguese ; while he placed Mali Rao, the Raja of Onore, 
in charge of the territorial acquisitions, with a body of five thousand Hindu 
soldiers, to protect the country from the Muhamedan king of Bijapur. 
From that period the Portuguese identified themselves so much with the 
inhabitants, that no expedition took place in which the natives did not 
bear a conspicuous part. Thirty-three- years only had elapsed since their 
first intercourse with India, when the Portuguese, in 1531, fitted out an 
armament equal, if not superior, to any which has sailed from those shores 
in our own days. Four hundred sail of vessels assembled in the harbour of 
Bombay, manned by fourteen hundred European and five thousand Indian 
sailors, and conveying three. thousand six hundred European and ten thou- 
sand native soldiers ; in all twenty thousand men. This armada was pre- 
pared, according to orders from Europe, to take the island of Diu in Guze- 
rat, from the Muhamedan king. All its efforts, however, were vain ; and 
after experiencing a total defeat, the Portuguese armament returned to Goa, 
having merely landed and burned some towns along the coast, without pos- 
sessing itself of one inch of territory. At this time Bahader Shah, the king 
of Guzerat, was so straightened by his enemies, that he sent (according to 
the Turkish historians) an ambassador to the Grand Seignorat Constanti- 
nople ; and shipped off all his vast wealth to Medina, on the confines of 
Egypt. He was soon after engaged in an affray with the Portuguese of Goa, 
in which he lost his life : whiie his kingdom fell a prey to intrigues and 
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internal dissensions. In this state of affairs his treasures, instead of return- 
ing to India, found their way into the coffers of Soliman, who acquired, in 
consequence, the destructive appellation of the Magnificent. 

After this short digression concerning the Portuguese power, and that of 
the Muhamedan kings of the Deccan, I return to the state of the kingdom 
of Dehli. Torn asunder by factions, with a weak and penurious prince 
upon the throne, the nobles, headed by the king's brother, invited Baber the 
first of the race of the present Great Mogul to invade India. He made four 
attempts in vain ; but in the fifth he slew Sikunder Lodi, king of Dehli, in 
the same year in which Charles V. of Germany and Francis I. of France 
concluded the treaty of Madrid. I do not think it necessary to trace the 
current of events which succeeded, till the death of Humaiun the son and 
successor of Baber. He left his kingdom, feebly protected, to his son 
Akber, a boy of twelve years of age. The energy of bis preceptor and 
general, Bairam Khan Turkoman, preserved the tottering empire of the 
Moguls ; and the wisdom of his pupil was evinced in the sagacity of the 
instruments he selected to recover the fallen fortunes of the state of Dehli. 
Akber was the first Muhamedan sovereign who openly gave to the Hindu 
princes and chiefs of India places in his court. He not only permitted the 
fullest toleration to their religion, but he enrolled them among his nobles, 
intermarried on terms of equality with their princes, and conferred upon 
them the most distinguished civil and military offices. 

The confidence he afforded them was more than repaid by the fidelity, 
attachment, and devotion of these noble chieftains. Instead of having to 
contend alone against the factions of the late court, and to content himself 
with the limited tract of country which belonged to the late kings of Dehli, 
Akber was enabled, during a reign which was protracted to half a century, 
to incorporate in his empire all the Muhamedan kingdoms of India ; with 
the exception only of Bider, Hyderabad, and Bijapur. He was succeeded 
by his sou Selim, under the title of Jehangir ; and it was to his court 
that Ferishta was deputed, to congratulate him on his accession, about the 
time when he finished his history : and when the first English East-India 
Company was formed, and had established a factory in Surat. Subsequently 
to this period our own annals serve to supply the deficiency of the Mu- 
hamedan chronicles. 

Jehangir was succeeded by Shah Jehan : and at his death, Alumgir, or, 
as he is more usually called in Europe, Aurungzeb, ascended the throne. 
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To him was left the task of completing the entire subjugation of all the 
Muhamedan kingdoms ; which he effected in 1688, the era of the great 
reformation in England. The enlightened wisdom of Akber was not found 
in the mind of Aurungzeb. To the pedantic acquirements of the scholar, 
he added the craft of the ascetic : and, in order either to indulge his own 
private feelings, or to obtain popularity among those of his own persuasion, 
he altogether abandoned the policy of his predecessor, which led him to 
strengthen his dominion by a liberal employment of his Hindu subjects. 
Aurungzeb levied a pole-tax upon them ; and unduly favoured by every 
means his Muhamedan subjects. To this unwise and bigotted course is to 
be ascribed all the evils that threatened his territory before he died. His 
empire extended over all India north of the river Kishna, and contained a 
population of a hundred million of inhabitants. 

At his death, in 1707> the flame, which his presence and his energy had 
tended to suppress, burst forth in all quarters. The Hindus of the Deccan 
were excited to a revolt, which was dignified with the appellation of a 
religious war ; and the Muhamedans experienced to such a degree the 
fury of their irritated enemies, that in less than fifty years scarcely a vestige 
remained of their late extensive power. 

On the ruins of the Mogul government arose the Maratta state, which 
attained a degree of strength that could hardly have been anticipated in so 
short a time. Half a century had scarcely elapsed from the death of 
Aurungzeb, ere the golden pennon of the house of Bhosla waved triumph- 
antly on the walls of Tanjore in the south ; while the soldiers who 
followed its standard overran the greater part of the country from the Cavery 
to Kashmeer, and from the Indus to the snowv rans-e of Himala. Who 
could have foretold, that the government which gave ample employment to 
the British arms, from Trichinopoly to Gualior, in the year 1782, should be 
now lying prostrated at the feet of England, without a single chief absolutely 
free from. her control! That such is the case cannot be denied. Let us not, 
however, repose too confidently in the magnitude of our present power. 
The perusal of the pages of Indian history wiil teach us a lesson we should 
never forget The power of Mahmud of Ghizni, supported by all the en- 
thusiasm with which religious prejudices, education, and boundless ambition 
could inspire the breasts of his soldiers, enabled him to hold in subjection 
but a very small portion of the population of India. After reigning thirty- 
years, he nominated a lieutenant to the province of Lahore : but his succes- 
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sors found it politic to bestow on the military chiefs of the people they had 
conquered honourable employ under their respective governments. The 
Muhamedans, in fact, retained no certain hold in India till they amalga- 
mated with its inhabitants ; and the strength of each kingdom and princi- 
pality rose or fell, in proportion to the degree of confidence bestowed on its 
native population, and to the share they bore in the government and offices 
of the state. The splendour, power, and magnificence of the court of Dehli, 
during the fourteenth century, are strongly contrasted with the imbecility 
which marked its fallen state in the fifteenth ; and which led to its total 
downfall in the sixteenth. The same people who resisted for forty years 
with almost superhuman skill and valour the hosts of Zengiz Khan in the 
thirteenth century, were subdued in one battle by Baber, with less than 
twelve thousand men, in 1526. Of the thirteen Muhamedan princes who 
ruled independently of the kings of Dehli during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, eleven fell before the power of Akber in one reign : 
and his great grandson Aurungzeb, who ruled over the greatest extent of 
Indian empire of whicii we have any certain account, paved the way for its 
total dissolution in the short period of a few years. Can it be supposed that 
the great exertions made at one time, and the mighty revolutions so rapidly 
effected at others, were the mere result of accident? Ferishta has, I think, 
satisfactorily shewn how they came to pass. His pages are full of incident 
and amusement to the mere man of letters, and of instruction to the soldier, 
the philosopher, and the statesman ; and they exhibit to the present posses- 
sors of India, examples of the energy which its population is capable of 
exerting when smarting under injustice and oppression. 

In this point of view the necessity of studying Indian history deserves 
to be strongly inculcated on the minds -of all- who are appointed to rule 
over that important part of the British empire ; and we are, I conceive, 
highly indebted to Ferishta for affording us the means of doing so, through 
a channel so devoid of fiction, and so free from prejudice, as the. work of 
that celebrated historian. 

Before concluding this essay it was my intention to have said something 
of that superb city in which Ferishta wrote his work ; but neither the time 
nor space allotted for this paper admit of my doing so at present. A city 
with ramparts from ten to twenty feet in width, mounted with cannon, and 
five miles in circumference, exhibits a picture of no ordinary interest Here 
we find the remains of superb mosques, or public places of worship, one of 
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which is capable of containing nearly ten thousand persons. Here we see 
the mausoleums of kings, equal in magnificence to palaces ; the dome of the 
largest of which exceeds that of St Paul's, and is inferior only to that of St 
Peter's at Rome ; but amidst these numerous monuments of the dead, 
which are still standing, and excite the wonder and admiration of every 
modern traveller, we find none raised to Ferishta. As there is no mention 
made of him after the year 1612, when he must, according to our computa- 
tion, have attained his forty-second year ; and as he has not left behind him 
any of those works which he had it in contemplation to finish, we may con- 
clude he died about that time. The court of Ibrahim Adil Shah II. was then 
removing to Nowrus ; a city which the king intended to build within three 
miles of Bijapur ; but which he abandoned after residing there some 
years, and returned to his former capital. It seems to me probable, there- 
fore, that during these changes of the royal abode our author must have 
died ; and was perhaps buried in the new but now dilapidated city. 

This is the only way in which I can account for our not being able to 
find even a stone to mark the spot where his mortal remains were interred ; 
but his countrymen may truly apply to him the lines which Milton wrote 
on our own immortal Shakspeare : — 

What needs Ferishta, for his honor'd bones, 
The labour of an age in piled stones ; 
Or that his hallowed relics should be laid 
Under a starry-pointing pyramid. 
Great son of memory, great heir of fame, 
What needst thou such weak relic of thy name ; 
Who, in our wonder and astonishment, 
Hast built thyself this live-long monument ; 
And so sepulchred, in such pomp doth lie. 
That kings for such a tomb might wish to die. 



